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their Bishop, whom they were forced very often to petition even for a moderate suhsistence; and the prelates themselves were arrived to such a degree of grandeur, that they did not only preside in state councils, but built and fortified castles as \vell as monasteries, and maintained both horse and foot soldiers at their own charge, and assumed such exorbitant privileges and immunities, that made them little inferior to crowned heads, with whom they often contended upon the least supposed aggriev-ance; and therefore it being beneath their dignity to study the canon laws, they, in imitation of kings, appointed and constituted Chancellors, who had been bred up in the knowledge of these laws at our Universities, where they were publicly taught, or in some other nation^ where they wrere generally received. In a few years afterwards a Chancellor became such a necessary officer to the Bishop, that he was not to be without him ; for if he would have none, the Archbishop of the province might enjoin him to depute one, and if he refused, the Archbishop might appoint one himself; because it is presumed, that a Bishop alone cannot decide so many spiritual causes which arise within his diocese. The person thus deputed by the Bishop has his authority from the law; and his jurisdiction is not, like that of a commissary, limited to a certain place, and in certain causes, but extends throughout the \vhole diocese, and to all ecclesiastical matters ; not only for reformation of manners, in punishment of criminals, but in all causes concerning marriages, last wills, administrations, &c.
CHANT. This word, derived from the Latin Cantus, " a song," applies, in its most extended sense, to the musical performance of all those parts of the I-iturgy which, by the rubric, are permitted to be sung. A distinction, however, is to be made between singing and chanting. Chanting does not apply to the performance of those metrical versions of the Psalms, the use of which in parish churches, though legitimate, as sanctioned by authority, is not contemplated by the rubric. Neither does it apply to those musical arrangements of the Canticles and of the Nicene Creed, used in Collegiate churches, and technically called " services." The chant properly signifies that plain tune, to which the Prayers, the Litany,